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think them to be so from all I have as yetknowti 
or seen in Africa. I am sure my candouv^ 
the best earnest of the fidelity of a public 
servant, will not injure those claims for an ap- 
pointment, which do not rest upon the sugges- 
tion of a system, but on the execution of a ha- 
zardous enterprise inta the interior of Africa, 
upon the personal discovery of the road for 
the introduction of commerce and civili^tion. 

No man can be more anxious than I am to 
see that religion, whose author- was the type 
of peace and benevolence, supersede a bar- 
barous paganism, or a faith ijnagined by a 
man who established it by war andllicentiousr 
ness, by the destruction and corruption of his. 
fellow-creatures : but I must conscientiously 
contend, not from predilection, but from ex- 
perience and observation,, that' to begin civi- 
lization by religious conversion, at least in 
Africa, is to begin at the wrong end* 

Neither the Africans of the coast or of the 
interior are fools, and the latter, almost unac- 
quainted with Europeans, have not yet learned 
to be hypocrites ; so that there is this consola- 
tion, although it may at first be felt as a dis- 
appointment by more impatient zeal, : that 
however long it may be before they receive 
the Christian religion, they will not receive it 
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before they feel and understand its superior 
exceUence. The negroes of the coasts who 
have seen and participated in so many changes 
of commerce, would perhaps recei¥e the first 
Missionaries as they would a new kiad of 
trader, and get all they could out of them by 
the subtlest exercise of that hypocrisy and art 
which European slave traders first taught them^ 
but in the refinement of which they now excel 
their old masters. When one of their own 
countrymen was taken out of a canoe, sent to 
England for education, and brought back after 
some years to preach to them, they ceased to 
hear him from the moment it was thought pro^ 
per to cease handing round the rum, which was 
first done ■ in order to bring them together; for 
then, to use their own expression, it became 
*^ a dry palaver/' How then is the civilization 
of these unhappy people to be eflpected? A 
dispassionate observation of the negro character 
points out the only way. 

Speak to the Negro of an inland village, who 
has never lived on the coa^t as a trader, a gold 
taker, a broker, or as the servant of an Euro- 
pean, but who has only visited it now atid then 
to be defrauded (of pert of the price of his ivory, 
or part of the quantity of goods he unsuspect- 
ingly receives in exchange), by his polished 
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countrymett; speak to this man, who has no 
interest in deceiyiog.you, of the happiness of 
that future state to which the exchange (rf his 
faith for yours will conduct him, and he natu- 
rally and impatiently asks if you have 3een it ; 
or, at least, if your father or mother, who are 
there, have been permitted to assure you of its 
existence. All that you can- say of inspir,ed 
books, of holy and virtuous men, will make no 
impression after you have once answered this 
first :grand question in the negative. He tells 
you^ that as it rests only on the promises of ex- 
traordinary men, for this is all he will compre- 
hend, his Fetish man or priest, who is more 
wonderful and powerful than any manbeknows,^ 
also pron^iises him the most blissful future state 
he can conceive, a torpid life of indolence, free 
from labour, ^nse, or suffering. 

MaHsL the crumbling dirty cabin of tbis Negro 
subject (whose chief would teU you that his 
Fetish man has promised him that a portion of 
his women ^^d slaves will accompany him to 
administer to his pleasures in the next world), 
so fragile, that the torrents of equinoctial 
rains almost beat it about his ears; mapk his^ 
hungry diseased children, his wife with scarcely 
coveridg enough even for African decency, the 
iuQgle or b^sh about his cabin in the undis- 
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turbed possession of the beasts and reptiles be 
most dreads. Tell bim you can teach him ta 
build a house as dry and as strong as that of the 
white man at Gape Coast ; that you can teach him 
to make cloth as good if not better than that of 
the Ashantees ; that you can teach him to grow 
corn enough in the rich soil about his dwelling 
for^ himself and his family to eat plentifully, 
perhaps enough to sell some to his neighbour 
or the vessels at Gape Goast ; he will reply in 
the simplicity of his language and his heart, 
that *'it is a Ue! no black man can be taught 
to do that in this country ! no, not even the 
Fetish man could make such a change/' This 
confession is all you want; send two or three 
of those men who are called Company's slaves, 
or a few of those unhappy offenders who, be- 
fore the present Governor rescued them for 
useful labour, rotted in the damp sea-beaten 
slave hole of the castle; give them spades 
(which are known to produce more than ploughs 
in such small tracts); send two or three of 
the idle Negro dependents whom the present 
Governor compelled to learn to make bricks; 
if you have no European who can do so, hire 
an Ashantee, or some other interior native^ to 
teach him to weave ; in a few months the me- 
tamorphosis will be effected ; he will contem- 
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plate it as anenchantment, and he will exclaim; 
'^ Master^ I beg pardon for saying tbat you lie ; 
but no black man ever saw such a thing before , 
therefore master must forgive me ; and as mas- 
ter makes me see that he can do more than 
the Fetish man, now I know that master's God 
must pass my Fetish^ the same as master passes 
my Fetish man : so I beg pardon for not taking 
master's Fetish before, but now I hope master 
will let me take and keep it properly, all the 
same as a white man/' 

I. give native expressions, because I am 
sure they would be exactly what we should 
hear if we afforded some such good reason for 
their utterance. The Negro fears and vene- 
rates his Fetish as we do our God; there is but 
one great difference — he has never found rea- 
son to love his Deity— but he feels his life and 
his fate to be in the power of the Fetish and his 
priests. Can we expect this man to be so 
wanting in common sense, to trust himself to 
our bare word in the most awful speculation of 
mortality, to quit the Fetish men who cajole 
and intimidate him, who persuade him by their 
monk-like mummery and trick that he has 
miracles and not words in evidence of the truth 
of the faith he inherited from thcparents who 
cherished him? can we expect this Negro to 
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work a revolution wiibiD bimseif by bi^ faith 
in the word of a stranger ? If ibis Q^yrld bey 
the African woyld iad^edj W sop^ pbjsi(A(H 
gists bare absurdly coDtluded> be too w^nliog 
in intellect for any thiog good io be made ^f 
him : but as this cannot be, he asswed tbat in 
ppopOTtion as be doubts our testimonials as 
religious converters^ and is convinced only by 
our demonstrations as cxvilizecis, so in propor- 
tion will be hold the true faith the firmer after 
we have thus prepared him for it ; perhsqps, I 
tbifili; I may venture to say so, after we^bave 
thus tau^t him to adc £or it of himself, as tba 
one thing wanting. Would any EngUsfaman in 
his senses speculate irretrievably m the funds 
(against the advice^of bis brcdcer), at the instance 
of a stranger, .who produces no vouchers in 
evidence of his foresight and jiulgment? No; 
h^ would first see soia^thing like a result of 
tbis strsuiger s advipe, and then^ if it were per- 
suasive, listen to him with attention. 

When it is recollected that I w^ the first 
who unmasked, the pernicious system of a 
tr^ng Government, "^ I cannot be supposed to 



* ^^ Si I'on veut connaitre quel a 6te le prix des services 
" eminens quli rendus ce jeime et habile voyageur, il 
^* faut lire une brochure intitulee The African Com- 
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err from prejudice or self-interest when I talk 
of contributing %o tb^ civilization of Africa by 
that legidmate commerce which encourages 
free industry. The first chsa^acter in opr coun- 
try is the liberal merchant, and he is an indis- 
pensable ally in the civilization of A-fpica ; but 
the Governmemt naust support him until he has 
learned what he can get in escchange for his 
ventures of British manufactures. A4)d hpw is 
the Government to support him? Wbyswi^y 
by lowering the duties on ivory, palm oil, dye 
wood, skins, or whatever articles African in- 
dustry naay have hitherto produced or may 
hereafter produce (which is not a little), until 
they are at least on a level with tfce American 
duties and those of other nations. It would 
make no difference to the Finance, and it would 
eventually make a considerable diftepence to 
commerce and civilization, if instead ^f voting 
5000/, for a third settlement on the Gold Coast, 
5000/. were deducted from the present duties 
on African produce. 

A great deal has been said of the impro- 
bability of getting any thing but gold and ivory 

'' miuee^ London, Longman, in-8^ 1819. C'est d'ailleurs 
" un supplement utile et n^cessaire a la relation de Fau- 
" teur, et ce n'en est pas la partie la moins curieuse." — 
IValckenaer*s Itineraries to Tlmhuctoo^ 
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as a return from Africa. I submit two factis in 
reply. The palm oil trade at Calabar did not 
exist in the time of the Slave Trade ; it was 
created and necessitated by the abolition. It 
was felt to be very laborious by the natives at 
first, in comparison with the indolence of the 
Slave Trade ; but no easier commerce could be 
devised, for.it was the only natural product 
which immediately stared them in the face. 
This trade grew under the care of a few perse- 
vering Liverpool merchants, and. from eight to 
ten large vessels, averaging 300 tons, are now 
annually laden with palm oil in the Galabar 
River. 

Before Mr. Hope Smith's government, the 
natives of the Gold Coast scarcely grew com 
enough for their own consumption; famines 
sometimes resulted from the Ashantee invasions, 
but as often from their own indolence, never 
from the unkindness of nature, who has perhaps 
been too prodigal of her bounties for the rapid 
increase of African industry. The natives were 
persuaded and excited to grow largely in the 
neighbourhood of Succondee and Accra, and 
within the last two years, I am positively in- 
formed by a commercial resident, at least four- 
teen vessels have been laden exclusively with 
coruy for Madeira and the West Indies. Several 
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cargoes had been exported during the short 
period of Mr. Hope Smith's government which 
preceded my departure from Africa. 

The people of Calabar are now peaceable, 
mannerly, and hospitable, compared to what 
they were in the time of the Slave Trade; 
industry has worked off the moral virus of this 
traflSc, and like the people of Gaboon, whose 
forests of dye wood and ebony never felt the 
aie before the abolition, they are much more 
to be believed and respected than the Negroes 
of our settlements.* 

^ The Americans can a£Pord to give half a dollar cur- 
rency for lMP» gallon^ of pahn oil, whilst the English can 
only giye 28. trade for the same quantity. I helieye palm 
oil, ivory, skins, and all African produce is only subject to 
an ad valorem duty in America. Palm oil is used by the 
soap makers in England when tallow is aboye a certain 
price, and also for anointing sheep after shearing. Jaqua 
Jaque is the greatest mart for palm oil, westward of Gape 
Coast, and Calabar eastward. 

The Americans buy up tiger, deer, and monkey skins in 
large quantities on the coast: the English duty on these 
articles amounts to a prohibition. 

It b the same with the Bird and Malaguetta peppers, 
which are subject to a duty of 2s. and 2s. 6fl. per Ib.^ I 
belieye from the apprehension of their being used in 
distilleries. 
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Domestic slavery, having existed immemo- 
rially in the interior of Africa, is not likely to 



Indigo grows spontaneoody in Guinea. The natives 
of Popo prepare and sell it in their markets in cakes like 
our stone blue. Mr. Hamilton, when Governor of Tan- 
turn, created a large indigo plantation there, which pro- 
mised to be very profitable at the time of his deafth. In- 
digo is known to require an equal climate for its success-^ 
ful culture, Aiore than any other plant,^ and that the 
cKmate of the coast, however ol^ectionable in oSierre^ 
spects, must be allowed to be. Perhaps the African 
species may not be infected with the same destructive 
insect which so constantly attacks the others. 

Governor Schionning's coffee plantation was in a very 
flourishing state when destroyed by the Ashantees. 

Rice is to be bought in the proper season, October^ at 
Garra way's (in the neighbourhood of Cape Palmas), at 
about bL per ton. I believe it is always worth 13/. a ton 
at Sierra Leone, and I recollect to have heard that a cargo 
sent from the Coast to the West Indies, arriving soon after 
the hurricanes, fetched 40^ a ton*. Rice is also grown in 
quantities in the interior, on the banks of the Adii^e or 
Volta. 

The GroM Coast could furnish the same timber, which 
has been shipped with so much advantage from Sierra- 
Leone to his Majesty's dock-yards. 

To close this limited listj to which bees-wax, seven or 
eight varieties of gums, annatto, and many more articles 
might be added, the vegetable butter which I brought 
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he abolished, ev«n when the traffic has ceased 
wilh Europeans t but the system of kidnaj^ing 
and predatory warfare has certainly been much 
corrected already by the diminished vent, Ci-^ 
Titixation can . s^one enfranclxise the dodaesti- 
catttdslaiye^r whose lot, imteed^ is enviaible coni*- 
pared witli' that of the mass of the free popu- 
latibnin Ashantee. The first great change 

from Africa (of the natural order Sapoteae), has lately beea 
analysed by M..Chevreuil, so well known by his experi- 
ments on animal and vegetable grease, with extreme in- 
terest ; and he. assures me that it might be made of im- 
portant use in the arts, and especially in soap mslking. J 
shall submit the interesting results of .his analysis and ex- 
amination directly they have be6n repeated on a larger 
scale. It is brought in large quantities to Ashantee,. where 
it is used in cooking and as a cosmetic. In Gaboon, where 
it may be eaten freshly expressed from the nut with as 
much relish as our fresh butter, it grows very abundantly. 
Perhaps the. chocolate grease of the same pountry may be 
found to have its use. — See the Mission' to AsJiantee, and 
Essay on the Geography of North- PF'estern Africa, 
1821, for an account of the gold pits of Ahanta, and the 
views of the Dutch thereon. 

r 

. Before the abolition, .golpl.dust was frequently brought 
out from England, for it had become impossible, from the 
competition, to get more than the cost, price for the ex*- 
pensiye chintzes which the natives insisted on as one of 
the articles in the trade assortment^ whereas gold dust, 
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which we must expect to see in African policy^ 
as a happy consequence of the abolition, is 

-which they cheerfully received instead, could be bought 
for 3/. 17s. IQd. per ounce, or thereabouts, in London, 
and was always worth 4/. currency on the coast. During 
the latter part of the last war, before the Dutch resumed 
the trade of their settlements, from 25 to 30,000 ounces 
of gold dust were remitted to England, annually, from 
this part of Africa. 

An injury, which it will require much time and pa- 
tience to repair, has been entailed on the trade of the 
Gold Coast, by the Committee paying their officers in 
goods, for the majority (and the service was on an average 
composed of fifty) were compelled to sacrifice these goods 
to the natfves (who knew very well how to tate advan- 
tage of their necessities) at almost any rate, in order to 
purchase provisions, and to supply themselves with the 
requisites of life ; so that Manchester and other goods 
were sold for less than prime cost, to the great injury of 
the free traders and those who were not thus necessitated 
to retail from hand to mouth. The establishment of a 
fortified market on one of the islands about 100 miles up 
the Yolta (which is navigated to about 150 miles by the 
salt carriers), would open a new and vast source of com- 
merce, unshackled by the brokerage and impositions of 
the people of the water-side, and lead to a direct inter- 
course with the commercial kingdom of Dagwumba, the 
grand resort of the caravans from Houssa, Cassina, and 
Eornoo, and celebrated as an emporium even on the 
banks of the Mediterranean. 
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the identifying of those diminished importations 
of slaves (which will remain on hand in the 
interior kingdoms) with the lowest class of the 
free population, in the rights of protection: 
and this will, I am sure^ be gradually done, in 
proportion as the number increases, and invites 
or rather demands the more serious conside- 
ration of their apprehensive rulers ; for the 
first law, bearing at all upon their condition, 
was promulgated in 1818, during our residence 
in Groomassie : '^ All persons sent on the 
King's business shall no longer seize pro- 
visions in any country, whether tributary or 
otherwise, in his name ; but, requiring food, 
shall offer a fair price for the first they meet 
with; if this is refused, they shall then 
demand one meal, and one meal only, in 
'* the King's name, and proceed. This ex- 
tends to all messengers sent by the head 
captains, whose servants, as well as the 
King's, have been long in the habit of ex- 
torting goods from traders, and tobacco and 
provisions in the market-place, in the names 
of their masters, which they shall do no 
longer v^thout incurring the same penalty 
*' which is attached to the former part of Xh& 
law, 110 penguins. "—ilf/w/o/^ to Ashantee^ 
225, 
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Tim law was particularly coosolator/ ^nd 
beBeficial to those slaTe$» who^ to preveqt 
famine and insurrection, had been selected (from 
that fettered multitude which could no longer 
be driven off to the coast directly they arriyed 
at the capital), to create plantations in the more 
remote and stnbborn tracts ; from which their 
labour was first to produce a proportionate 
supply to the household of their Chiefs and 
afterwards an existence for themselves: of the 
greater part of the necessaries for the lattery 
they had been pilfered in common with the 
poorest class of Ashantee^, (nominally but not 
virtually free), under various pretences, either 
in their distant plantations or on their arrival 
at the markets, by the public servants of the 
King and the Chiefs. This law protected them 
effectually ; but, probably , had npt that body, 
whose, whispered remonstrances ipdqced it, 
been made more formidable by the incorpo- 
ration of a part of thatsprplus of foreign slaves 
ihe abolition had created, so arbitrary a go^ 
yernment would never have accorded it* 

These are the important changes we must first 
hope for, as the most beneficial to humanity ; 
and with these, gradual as they may be, we 
must for some years be content. The foreign 
slaves will naturally find advocates in those of 
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their brethren, which are not a few, who from 
talent, devotedness, or policy hav* become 
confidential favorites of the Kings and the 
Chiefs, who reckon on them as a protection 
against any sudden gust of sedition amongst 
their impatient subjects. This influenee, and 
the necessity and apprehension an entire and 
strict abolition would impose on the Negro 
Governments, might effect the most salutary 
revolutions in their policy : for although the 
Moorish dignitaries are not yet so omnipotent 
as to abolish human sacrifices, yet they are cer- 
tainly powerful •nongh, from the superstitious 
veneration they have excited, to prevent their 
becoming mpre frequent or more extensive 
on this or any other state emergency. This is 
another reason why conversion iiiust be tem- 
perately and cautiously pursued, a$ the cpn^e- 
qu(^nce, and not as the fore-rqnper pf a partial 
civilisation; we mw^t not qiiarrel wileh thq 
Moors, if we quarrel with them at all, before 
"we have convinced the Negroes | humanity as 
well as policy forbids it; and if we dp, we 
shall be shut out altogether. Residents must 
precede Missionaries. We must ii^st pene- 
trate to the interior countries, and endeavqur to 
civiUze them by originating a legitimate com- 
merce with the coast, by introducing arts and 
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comforts : conversion must follow these \Vhole^ 
some preparatives. 

The glory of discovery is preferable to the 
glory of conquest: its triumphs are rational 
and illustrious, for the gratification and the 
benefit are shared by all, and such successes 
cease to be invidious, even between rival na-^ 
tions, when they have the interests of humanity 
and science mutually at heart. The world 
expects the <liscovery of the interior of Africa 
from Great Britain, and it would be an ever- 
lasting disgrace, if, with such Settlements in our 
hands,"^ we were to allow another nation to 

* The malady which attacks Europeans soon after 
their arriyal on the coast, is a bilious remittent feYer> 
no epidemic fever has as yet been known to visit it. 
As far as I can judge from observation and result, with- 
out the least professional knowledge on tlie subject, 
those who have recovered have invariably owed their 
life to being treated by medical officers, who, in opposition 
to the usual practice^ resolutely avoided all other than 
local bleeding, and that merely to alleviate the intense 
head-ache; preferring to reduce the system, already very 
much lowered by a residence in Africa, by calomel and 
aperient medicines ; and watching like nurses for the re- 
missions, in order to administer moderate proportions of 
bark during all these intervab. Having witnessed the 
invariable success of this simple treatment, I should pro- 
ceed with confidence, without a medical companion, to 
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anticipate us in this duty. We are bound to 
do something to redeem the years of neglect 
and abuse which have been entailed upon our 
Settlements by the grovelling administration of 
a Company, created for the Slave Trade, pur- 
suing the same system of government before 
and after the abolition, epochs as irreconcile-^ 
able as the Norman Conquest and the Revolu- 
tion, and always Criminally indifferent to the 
interests of British Commerce.* 

Without an increase of that grant which has 
hitherto been unproductive of every thing but 
human misery, we might open a source- of 
wealth to Great Britain^ and ensure a glory 

any part of the coast or interior of Guinea, merely with 
a few calomel pilb mixed with cathartic extract^ and a 
little bark in my pocket ; for the local bleeding is very 
skilfully performed by the natives, 

* The reports of the " proceedings in the House of 
^^ Commons on the state of the African Company, and of 
*^ the trade to Africa," inform us that proofs were 
given, etc. etc. This fact of the toleration of Ameri- 
cans was brought forward " to prove the injury the 
*^ forts and governors were to the trade to Africa 5" 
it being also in evidence that the/^ governors were all 
^^ traders on their own account, or factors for prinqi- 
*^ pals in England, and endeavoured to forestall the 
^ market.'' Wakh, Negro Slavery and Slave Trade. 
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which would b6 consecrated in the records of 
befievolence and the fasti of science ; ' a glory 
which WOUI4 surviye, with imfaded bloom, 
when the trOphj of the conqueror has perished 
in the du^t ; whto tbe sumptuous tomb of the 
inglorious] Monarch, whose reign has been 
productiye of nO great act for the benefit of 
mankind> moulders in a desert/* 



I am informed th^t Mr. Dupuis, who merely 
visited his post at Ashaiitee, tore tip toy treaty 
in the presence of the King, as that of an in- 
competent envoy. If Mr. Dnpuis was prompted 
to do this as a personal insult to myself, or if 
he did it from ignorance or inexperience^ I 
am sure those who appointed him will be the 
first to reptore such conduct as highly impo- 
litic Atid linWarJf^ntable, and as fatally injurious 
to the dignity of the British character in the 
eyes of Africans. I appeal to my Government 
and to my country, and I claim the declaration, 
as a first tribute to my services, that Mr. Dupuis 

was only authorized to enlarge or improve the 

-■■^. .., --. - .^ » .. . -- w^..w 

* Gesner. 
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treaty I had made^ and natto denounce me 
as an impostor in the face of the Monarch 
whose wrath and suspicions I first encountered, 
rfotwithstanding all that has been invented to 
my prejudice and Mr. Dupuis' credit, I have 
made no comment on this gentleman's conduct, 
allowing the /Mission to Ashantee* and my 
Pamphlet on the African Committee to speak 
for me, and waiting for Mr. Duptds' publication^ 
in evidence of those superior qualifications in 
science and diplomacy which were said ta 
warrant his appointment at the expense of my 
unrecompensed risk and services. As this 
gentleman has now been home six months 
without publishing, I presume he has nothing 
to add to our scanty stock of African know- 
ledge ; and I am contented to ask the following 
questions, which, if I am rightly informed by 
those who were on the spot, must be answered 
in the affirmative. 

Did not Mr. Dupuis linger twelve months at 
Cape Coast of his own free will, in i^ite of the 
remonstrances of the Goyernor and Council, 
ard the mortifying insinuations of the natives^ 
and not from '' the mischiefs resulting from 
'' the thougbtless conduct of Mf. Bowdich and 
*^ his young companions,'^ as has beea asserted 
and published ? 
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Did not one of the obnoxious artieles of 
Mr. Dupuis* treaty transfer the Fantee people 
as a property to the king of Ashantee ? 

Did not the Governor and Council^ in their 
indignation at this outrage on humanity^ declare 
to the Ashantee envoy, conunissioned to return 
to Gape Coast with Mr. Dupuis, that this, gen- 
tleman had misled the king, by asserting that 
his powers were independent of all control 
from them ; that such a treaty would never be 
recognised or ratified by them ; and that if the 
king did not continue to abide by the former, 
they would protect the Fantees from massacre, 
slavery, or oppression^ to the utmost of their 
power ? 

Did not the free traders of Cape Coast, on 
Mr. Dupuis' subsequently addressing a public 
letter to them, to sign an approval of his con- 
duct, refuse to do so, alleging that they were 
rather prepared to address a condemnation to 
the government of a treaty which transferred 
so many thousand human beings to slavery ; and 
that they should continue to view the original 
treaty as the only legitimate one ? 

Did not the natives express their astonishmeiit 
and horror at such conduct on the part of a 
British envoy, and impress their determination 
to resist the enforcement of the treaty to theii^ 
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Utmost^ although the king of AshaDtee might 
visit them with destruction ? 

Did not Mr. Dupuis quit his 'post^ and return 
to England without the authority of the British 
government? 

Gould I as an Englishmc^n have brought my- 
self to sacrifice the Fantees to this overwhelm- 
ing monarchy offenders as they then were, I 
might have made my treaty in as short a time. 
It occupied me some months^ because the fol- 
lowing articles^ expunged for Mr. Dupuis' 
transfer^ were insisted on by me as a sine qua 
non, and sworn to in spite of every intrigue, 
threat, and opposition. 

'' The same (peace an J harmony) shall exist 
" between the subjects of the kings of Ashantee 
'^ and Dwaben and all nations of Africa residing 
*^ under the protection of the Company's forts 
'^ and settlements on the Gold Coast ; and it is 
" hereby agreed, that there are no palavers 
^^ now existing, and that neither party has 
*^ any claim upon the other." 

*' The king of Ashantee guarantees the secu- 
'^ rity of the people of Cape Coast from the 
** hostilities threatened by the people of El- 
'' mina.'^ 

*' In order to avert the horrors of war, it 
** is agreed, that in case of aggression ou the 
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part of the natites under BritUh protec- 
tion^ the kings shall complain thereof to the 
Governor in chief to obtain redress, and that 
they Mvill in no instance resort to hostilities, 
even against the other towns of the Fantee 
territory, without endeavouring as much as 
possible to effect an amicable arrangement, 
affording the Governor the opportunity of 
prbpitiating it, as far as he may vrith dis- 
cretion." 

The tearing up of such a treaty as this, will 
not injure my dignity as an Englishman in the 
eyes of the Ashantees, after they have had more 
intercourse with civilized nations ; and surely I 
may expect to meet with more respect from the 
people of the coast, even should I visit them 
only as a private individual ; than Mr Dupuis, 
even if he returns willi still more command- 
ing authority. May I not hope diat Mr. Ihipuis' 
treaty and the correspondence thereon will be 
submitted by the government, whenever the 
reorganization of die British settlements on the 
Gold Coast may be discussed ? 



AN ENQUIRY 



INTO THE 



FRENCH, 



AND A VINDICATION OF TfiE 



BRITISH 



EXPEDITION TO TEEMBO. 



'^iQ-q 



xLlthougu the failure of M. Mollien's ex- 
pedition in the principal object, has made it 
convenient to suppre^ its historj in his work, 
yet it is Well known id Paris, that it was 
concerted bj the Government at &e same 
moment a^ tiiat of Ali Bey ; the project being 
for the two travellers to meet at Timbuctoo 
Ali Bey starting frtim Cairo and M.MoUien 
from the Sefiegal, there to assist and co-ope- 
rate with each other** 



* See Appendix. 
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The first notice of the return of M. MoIIien 
proclaimed his having been within a few 
miles of Timbuctoo ; it appears, however, by 
his own account, that his ultimate point wasv 
Teembo (visited in 1 795 hj Watts and Win- 
terbottom), although he arrived at it bj a 
circuitous route, which has of course pro- 
duced new information, and been attended, 
as lie believes, by the discovery of the sources, 
of the Senegal, Gambia, Faleme, and Rio 
Grande rivers. 

When the sources of rivers are so nearly 
determined before hand as those of the Se- 
negal and' Gambia were, by the sagacity and 
opportunities of Park and the patient and ju- 
dicious investigations of Major Rennel, a mere 
glimpse of other sources which contradict 
every previous evidence, v^thout verifying the 
bare assertion of an individual native by 
tracing the rivers thereto, and without fixing 
these newly pretended sources by astronomi- 
cal observations, adds little or nothing to geo- 
graphy ; and whilst it claims our tribute to the 
courage and zeal of M. Mollien, excites our 
regret that these physical qualities were not 
enhanced by that intelligence and acquirement, 
which made them so valuable and productive 
in Park. 
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To determine precisely the discoyeries of 
M. Mollien, it is necessary to examine what 
parts of his track have been traced by previous 
travellers, which requires a sketch of the geo- 
graphical history of this part of Africa. 

In the first map of the world wherein the 
discoveries of the Spanish and Portuguese na- 
vigators were added to the thitherto sacred 
materials in the tables of Ptolemy, that given 
by John Ruych in the edition published at 
Rome in 1 506, the Daradus and Stachir of the 
ancients assumed their modern names, with 
the simple difference of Canega for Senegal; 
and Gabarra for Gambia; the first flowing 
into the Atlantic, north of Cape Verd, and the 
latter south of it, pretty nearly in their correct 
latitude, and both springing from the same 
mountains, but a few degrees distant from the 
coast. The Rio Grande appears for the> first 
time, and is traced, north of Sierra Leone, to 
the same mountains, but without a name. 
John Scott, to whom we owe the first entire 
map of Africa, a map evidently constructed 
after the minute details of some Portuguese 
navigators, and published in the Strasburgh 
edition of Ptolemy, first inserted the regnum 
Musamel de Ginoia^ but delineated the Ca- 
naga and Gambia as arms of one great river, 
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rising not very distant frOfn the coast, and 
Cape Yerd as the intermediate point of their 
Delta. He also added the river Domingo, as 
an ann of the Rio Grande. The later editions 
of Ptolemy added nothing new in those p^rtSj 
neither did Grynaeus in his map of 1535. 

In the map of Africa given by Ramusio in 
1 550, the Senegal and Gambia are first drawn 
as arms of the Niger, acquiring their distinct 
names after the biftjrcation. The Gelofe 
(Jaloffs) appear for the first time, bnt are 
placed north of the Senegal. la the map of 
Forlani the Veronese, in 1562, the Senegal, 
Gambia, and Rio Grande are all three made 
arms of the Niger, and with several other rami- 
fications form a Delta, including Gape Roxo as 
well as Cape Verd. The Foulahs appear for 
the first time, under the name of Fulli, but 
are placed north pf Tombotu, which is not 
taore than 500 miles from the eoast, and on 
the Senegal. Cantor also appears, and is well 
placed. Ortelius in his map of Africa, in 
1687, evidently copied Forlani. 

The learned Sanuto, in 1588, first deli* 
heated two lakes in Gaoga and Bornu, as 
the sources of the Senegal; another lake in 
the centre of Africa, and south of Cassina, is 
the source of the Gambia, and another behind 
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Benin as the source of the Niger, which hfe 
divided, in the Mandingo country, into two 
arms, running to the Atlantic, tinder the names 
of Rio Grande and Rio Gestos. The position 
of the Jalofa terra is corrected, and Mandinga 
is added. In the map of Mercator the elder, 
in the edition of Hondius, 1606, the three 
rirers again appear as arms of ihe Niger. 
The Rio Becgue (Bisagos) is added, and ako 
the Caragolis (Serra Woollies of Park), who 
^re placed north of the Senegal. In the 
new map of Guinea in the same work, 
^nd apparently constructed by Mercator the 
younger, the Kasson of Park first occurs as 
Gasson, Cayor as Cahul, Biafara as Jiagra; 
several Jaloff towns are inserted, and the 
Seussos added behind Sierra Leone. Maursius, 
in his map constructed for Dapper's Descrip- 
tion de FAfrique in 1656, first added the river 
Farim (Cacheo), and the king^dom of Tenda 
of Park, but thfere are no other additions^ 
except several names of towns. Sanson, the 
more celebrated French geographer of the 
same ceutury, and but a few years later, $tiU 
preserved the Senegal, Gambia, and Rio Grande, 
as arn^s of the Niger ; and only differed from 
his predecessors hj adding son^e smaller rivers, 
aud delineating the Gambia as a very small 
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Stream in comparison with the broad rivers of 
Senegal and Grande. 

De^Iisle^ in his best map of Africa^ that of 
1722, first derived the Senegal from the lake 
Mabera, and the Gambia from a distinct lake 
called Saperty about 480 miles inland. The 
Portoguese settlement of Geba first appears 
under the name of Geva,' (v and b being used 
indifferently in that language^) and is placed 
between the rivers Domingo or Farim and 
the Courboli or modem fialanties. Gacheo^ 
which has since given its name to the river 
Domingo, is added, as well as Ouali, Bambouc, 
Galam, and Jarra, where Park was robbed 
of his sextant ; but the Rio Grande appears 
to have first lost its importance in De lisle, who 
traced it but a very little way inland. 

Still more important additions and correc- 
tions are presented in D'Anville's chart, '* of 
thai part of Western Africa between Arguin 
and Sierra Leone y in 1727.'* We ought to 
consult these partial maps of D'Anville for 
detail, and for the distinction of the certain 
from the uncertain, rather than his general 
map of Africa, subsequently published, in 
which the sources and entire courses of the 
Senegal and Gambia are inserted, whilst in 
the partial map now quoted, these parts are 
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insulated in what he calls supplements. The 
Gambia, for instance, is not continued beyond 
HouUi (Park's Woollie) ; the geographer wisely 
observing, that thus far his authority for its 
course was positive, but beyond, insufficient/' 
I shall speak only of D'Anville's reform of the 
Senegal region ; the erudition and liberal cri- 
ticism of Major Rennell have already fami« 
liarised this geographer s great changes in the 
more interesting and important points. 

We are first struck with D'Anville's cor- 
rection of the course of the Senegal, for the 
last 60 miles before it falls into the Atlantic, 
which he delineates between S. by W. and 
S. S. W. almost parallel with and never more 
than ten miles from the ocean, with which 
it communicates by a small stream about 45 
miles from its mouth ; so that the course of 
this river through the interior, is raised half a 
degree more to the north than it was in De 
Lisle. D'Anville first laid down the large lake 
of Panel Fouli, about 60 miles north east of 
St. Louis ; also a still larger lake, Cayor, about 
30 miles north of the Senegal, and receiving 
its waters during the inundation ; other smal* 
ler lakes were placed more inland, north- 
wards of and communicating with the Senegal. 
The river de Morfil, branching off from the 
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Senega^ west of Galam, or about 4oo miles 
frqm the coa3t^ runs parallel with that river 
for nearly 300 miles, occasionally communi- 
l^^tin^ with it by spall channels, and ulti- 
mately falling ijato it again below Nioli or 
^bpu( 90 miles from the co^st* The source 
of the Faleme is noted ai? unknown, P'Anville 
adding; that ^' it is said to have an arm of com- 
munication with the Gambia/' The source of 
the Rio Qrande is also noted as unknown^ 
''though commonly derived from the Gaml^ia/' 
The Papels, the kingdom of Tora,. Salem, 
the Feloops, the territorieis of the Brae and 
Pame}, those of the Bourb Jolloff, and, in short, 
almost ^U the countries of Vfhich P^rk first 

determined the relative position with accuracy, 
are iadica^ed y^vy carefullj by P'Anville, and 
numerous towus inserted in those near th^ coast* 
In the map constrncted by Buache ii) 1757, 
for the travels and discoveries of Adanson, and 
^i^^^ed to the flistoire natur^if^ du Senegal 
of that illqstriows naturalist, the lakes Cacr 
g^od 3anipeul of D'AnviUe are preservedi with 
the remark, that they are dry during winter, 
and then sown by the natives. The Qambia 
is not delineated beyond Baraconda, being 
dotted only to the lake Saper. The great lake 
of D'Anville in the kingdom of Carson is sup- 
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pressed; and a great number of towns are 
added. The system of the rivers falling into 
the Archipelago of Bisagos is the same as that 
originated by D'Anville, except that only one 
of these rivers is derived from the great lake in 
Gabo, instead of two. 

The discoveries of Park, which settled one 
great point of a controversy of two thousand 
years, and gave a new face to the physical 
geography of western Africa, are most familiar 
to his countrymen with respect to the Niger; 
but they were otherwise highly important. In 
the map prefixed by Major Rennell to Park's 
first mission, in 1798, the head of the Senegal 
was laid down for the first time, 1 1<> 10^ N. and 
7^ 35' W-, or about 80 miles W. by N. of 
that of the Niger* The head of the Gambia 
is placed in the same parallel, but in about 99 
20' W» The river Faleme is traced to within 
30 miles N. E. of the head of the Gambia, the 
course of which to the ocean was for the first 
time delineated with tolerable accuracy. The 
Balantes, Geba, and Cacheo river^ are traced 
precisely as they appear in the map constructed 
for M. Mollien, excepting that Major Rennell 
retained the lake admitted by D'Anville, which 
M. MoUien's engraver has suppressed, without 
telling us why; for it will be remarked that 
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this traTeller's geographical observaUons and 
enquiries in that neighbourhood^ were^ from 
his exhausted state, yerj limited. Foota Torra 
appears in its proper place ; Teembo and Lab j 
are added for the first time, from the data of 
Watt and Winterbottom i and the river Dunso, 
crossed by them in their journey from the coast, 
is concluded to be the same as the Bio Grande. 
In the Carte de la Cote ocidentale de VAfrique 
delineated by Lapie (the Arrowsmith of France) 
in 1802, with the aid of all the unpublished 
materials in the archives of the Marine, the 
ancient system of D'Anville (which that geo-- 
grapher would have been the first to abandon 
after the mission of Park) is obstinately resumed; 
nor was it until some years after that M. Lapie 
could reconcile himself to substitute the dis* 
coveries of the Engli^ traveller for the de- 
ductions of the French geographer. This map 
does not contain Teembo; but for the course 
of the Senegal, and the country south of the 
latter part of that of the Gambia, it presents 
more detail than any other. In the map to 
Park's second journey, which was not con- 
structed by Major Rennell, the course of the 
Gambia is corrected, having been found by 
Park to make a sudden dip of about 40 miles 
between Nellankorra and Badoo; the source 
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of the Senegal wa|^ removed a degree further 
to^the eastward, and that of the Niger a degree 
and a half more to the westward, so/as to 
appear not more than 70 miles from the Sene- 
gal, instead of 120, as Major Rennell had con- 
cluded. The longitudinal distance between 
the sources of the Gambia and the Senegal 
was consequentlj decreased about half a degree: 
the other alterations are not within our limits. 
The new part of M. Mollien's route, then, 
is the line extending from Seedo to Teembo, 
with that from Teembo to Geba; and the 
important differences between his map and 
that of the last expedition of Park, are, 1st, 
the fixing of the source of the Rio Grande j 
2nd, the approximation of the sources of the 
Gambia and the Senegal to about the same 
distance from each, other as those of the Rhine 
and the Rhone, and the placing them on the 
same meridian , the latter about half a degree 
to the south of the former; 3d, the deepening 
of the dip of the Gambia between Nellankorra 
and Badoo, nearly. 100 miles. i4th, the placing 
of Teembo about 100 miles nearer to the coast 
than it was determined to be by Mr. Watt 
(who visited it by a direct route), and by Major 
Rennell after his investigation of the map and 
datd of that gentleman; 5th, the placing o|I 
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the source of the Niger abo^it 180 miles nearer 
the coast than Park had concluded it to be. 

It i» extraordinarj that the French govern- 
ment, recollecting that the geographical im- 
portance of Rubault^s journey was considerably 
diminished by the want of astronomical ob- 
serrations, and also reccrfiecting that both Park's 
routes had been determined by a series of lati- 
tudes and longitudes (and not the last only, as 
M. Eyries unaccountably asserts), did not desire 
M* MoHien to be instructed for this purpose : 
as it is, his route is almost as uncertain as the 
routes of those of his countrymen wIm) have 
preceded him, and geographers are wholly 
indebted to Park's observations, and the Sierra 
Leone expedition of Watt and Winterbottom, 
iw its mere approximation to the truth. 
M* MolKen has not constructed his map him- 
self, but his engraver has done so, who, un- 
fortunately, does not favour us with any ex- 
planation on the subject, but leaves us to discover 
his rales for the appUcation of the data. 

The French critics having instituted a com- 
porisoi^, in which M. MoBien is presumptuously 
and absurdly elevated to the rank of Park as a 
traveller, a comparison which I am sure those 
of M. MoMien s cotmtrymen whose candor or 
knowledge entitle them to judge, and whose 
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genuine zeal for science acdmits of ho fiafional 
prejudice, will disavow, it is but fair tO 63^atiiin^ 
M* MDllienr^s pretensions by his book. This is 
even more insupportable than the elevation of 
Ali Bey to the rank of Browne, whd, to qnof e 
the honest ihdighation of Buifckhaifdi On the 
occasion, ^' Was but a pigmy by the side of 
him," for Ali Bey constructed his OWn map and 
verified his i^bute hy ohservations. The shade 
of Park niiay rest in peace; for the Spirits of 
science and enterprise, uncOntamiriated by 
political differences, anxious only foi^ the ad- 
vancement of knowledge. Without regarding 
the birth-place of the member Of their little 
republic, Which comprehends all tfations, these 
pure and generous spirits guard his glory in. 
each quarter of the World With jealous, vigi- 
lance and admiration. 



*^ Semper hono» nomefiquie timm, laudeiqite maneburit. 



»* 



The first difficulty which occurs in calculat- 
ing M. Mollien's bearings and distances, is, 
that he makes no mention of the variation of 
the compass; so that We cannot say whether 
he has lost sight of it altogether, whether he 
took that of Park's for 1805, or whether he 
was content with that furnished him by some 
vessel on the coast, iand allowed for it without 
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telliog us so. Supposing^ which Vfe have no 
authority to do^ that the latter circumstance 
was the case^ another difficulty occurs, the 
proportion of horizontal distance made good on 
each day's journey ; for it cannot be imagined 
that it is possible, in travelling through a woody 
and frequently mountainous country 40 and 
even 90 miles in one bearing, to make good 
the whole of that number of miles on the direct 
line of that bearing. We never realized more 
than f of the day's journey according to our 
observations in marching to Ashantee, but 
that was a very close intricate country : let us 
suppose, however, that ^ only may have been 
lost in the turnings of the path; now M. Mol- 
lien's engraver has considered that nothing was 
lost, but that when he travelled 40, 90, or even 
more miles in one direction, he made good 
every mile in that direct line on the map. 

This is evident even in the convenient sup- 
pression of all remark on the construction of 
the map, for if we calculate the distances and 
bearings of M. Mollien's journies from Dieddie 
to Sedo, wefind the result to be 26^ southing, 
and 197 ' 7^^ easting, equal in that parallel to 3 7- 
degrees, which places Sedo where we find it in 
his map j but if we allow -f- only of these long 
distances on a single bearing to be made good ho-* 
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rizontally, accordingto the experience of others, 
the calculation gives 18 miles southing and 
1 56 miles or 2-|- degrees easting, which places 
Sedo a little south of the Bala of M. Mollien's 
route, and 40 G. miles west of its position on 
his map. Lastly, if we suppose, in our entire 
ignorance on the subject, that M. Mollien has 
not considered the variation^ the calculation of 
his courses and distance, allowing it to be one 
and a half point westerly, according to the 
latest observations on that coast, gives us about 
2 miles southing, and 137 miles or 2-— degrees 
easting, which would place Sedo about 100 
miles to the north-east of its position on his 
map. 

But these are not the only perplexities in 
which M. Mollien's map is involved, for he 
has evidently valued his days' journies greater 
than they possibly could be, judging from the 
experience and exertions of other travellers. 
Perhaps Park's five forced marches through the 
Jallonka wilderness, in company with Karfa 
Taura and the slave Coffle, were as much as 
any man could atchieve in Africa, whether 
native or European ; these journies were cal- 
cidated at 19 direct or 25 road miles each, and 
Park reckoned 18 G. miles, in direct distance, 
a long journey : but M. Mollien, whose phy^ 
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$ical force appears from fais- own confessions 
to be Tery inferior to Park's, travelled almost 
double these distances in a daj ; for instance,. 
4.0 miles in little more than 12 hours, from 
Coque to Baheae ; still more, or 90 miles in 
4.8 hours (occasionally walkings as most of fais^ 
companions did, and severe halls included), 
from Krokrok to Banda; and even in the 
painful and difficult march froni Marama^ita 
over the Gambia to Cacagne, tvheife he speaks 
of thick woods, torrents which arrested their 
steps everj minute, precipices and rocks so 
steep as to be scarcely passable, he still tra- 
velled thtrty-^ight miles a day for three dcgrs 
successweljr, driving his worn-out horse before 
him : these distances, in such a country, we 
may not hesitate to pronounce impossible;; 
indeed, M. MoUiei^ has generally calculated 
his distances as much too great, for to say 
nothing of these extraordinary journies, those 
of 24, 26, and 28 miles which occur so fre- 
quently in his route (even after he considered 
himself to have been poisoned, and was in so 
feeble a state as scarcely to be able to sit his. 
ass without being supported by his walking 
companions), are certainly over-rated. 

It is curious to observe that M. Eyries sup- 
ports M. MoUiens alteration of the position 
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of Teemho, hy alledging the impossibility of 
travelling more than 5 leagues a daj in troop, 
whereas he makes no objection to his own 
traveller having made good about three times 
that distance in troop. M. MolKen appears to 
have concluded that he travelled at least a 
league and a quarter an hour on such occa- 
sions^ which is too much : his countrvman 
Rnbanlt; a plain simple man, considered that 
he averaged but three quarters of a league an 
hour, in his journey from St. Louis to Galam, 
Under snch errors and omissions we have no 
resource, but the auxiliary data of other tra- 
vellers, for fixing the points of M. Mollien's 
route with any degree of certainty ; and we 
know but of three checks whrch can serve us : 
first, the number and length of the joumies 
noted by Picard, who is said to have been a 
traveller of superior quaHfit^afions, and who 
visited Foota Tora from St. Lotus ^ 30 years 
before M. Mollien; secondly, the decision of 
the points where M. MolKen's route intersected 
those of Park; and, lastly, the position of 
Laby and Teemboj, which (as they were visited 
directly from the Coast by a gentleman evi-^ 
dently more qualified than M. Mollien, and his 
positions examined and approved both by 
Mr. Beaufoy and Major Rennell), we cannot 
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believe to be so entirely wrong as M, MoUiea 
would persuade us. To believe that the better 
qualified traveller, who had already made the 
distance from Teembo to the coast less by 
many miles than it was in Dr. Wadstrom's 
map^ should in a direct journey of 250, have 
made an error of more than 70 miles in Ion-- 
gitude, which the less qualified traveller has. 
been able to discover and correct bjr a cir^ 
cuitous route of 900 miles without a single 
observation, is to believe that absurdity which 
M* MoUien would have done well not to have 
advanced. 

I am disappointed of the first check which 
I mentioned, the route of Picard, the narra?- 
tive of whose expedition I have not yet been; 
able to procure ; it is not to be found even in 
the Bibliotheque du Roi. 

According to M. MoUien's map (for on this* 
point his geographerM. Eyries says nothing), he 
would appear to have crossed Park's northern 
track of 1795, between Kay or and the Wells, 
of that traveller, whose route, if drawn on 
M. Mollien's map, would pass through his, 
Dialobe : but here we have another evidence 
of the errors of M. MoUien's data^ and of the 
false construction of his map, for he describes 
this part of the country as woody ^ and places. 
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tolvns and villages in ity whereas Park found 
it an uninhabited sandy desert of two days 
journey. 

M. Eyries says that M. MoUien crossed Park's 
route of 1805 in IS^ 40^ N. and \l^^ 25^ W. 
of Paris : it occurred to me, as it will to the 
reader, that as M. MoUien mentions no town 
on his route which we recognise in that of 
Park, his crossing of the Nicoloba River would 
be the onlj circumstance by which we could 
decide this point of intersection ; but I found 
that M • Mollien made no mention at all of this 
river, either in his text or itinerary, and there- 
fore I concluded we were disappointed of 
this clue, until I discovered, that although the 
author says not a word about it himself ^ yet 
M. Eyries asserts thai he did cross the Nicolo-^ 
coba. I would rather M. Mollien had recol- 
lected this himself, as he has recollected almost 
every thing else (and much which could more 
easily have been spared), rather than that he 
should be reminded of it by another person. 
It would have been curious to have known the 
intermediate state of this periodical river, 
which appeared to Park like a considerable 
arm of the Niger immediately after the rainy 
season, and which just before this season 
was broken or divided into deep ponds: if 
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M. MoUien crossed it^ it was between these two 

seasons* 

To notice the communication between the 

Gambia and the Senegal b j the Nerico^ first re- 
ported in Labat> but not admitted bj D'Anyilloi 
it hs^ppens to have been indicated on a French 
map 40 years before M. Eyries asserts^ and 
that in the map of a geographer so eminent^ 
that his countryman ought certain]j to have 
been better ac<]uainted with him. It is found 
in th^ map of Buacbe^ before cited^ to whom it 
bad been reported by the intelligent Adanson: 
but this communication is by means of the 
Faleme^ which the Nerico joins in Bambouc, 
instead of flowing directly into the Senegal 
If. FT^ofK^jaagUy as we are told by M. MolHen, 
who says that this communication is formed by 
two streams flowing^ in opposite directions^; 
from the great pond in Dendoude, when swelled 
by the rains. It is extraordinary that the in- 
quisitive Park learned nothing of this commu- 
nicatiou> although he crossed the Nerico (which 
is said to effect it)^ 60 miles higher up^ that is to 
say^ 60 miles nearer to this alledged connection 
with the Senegal. Again, when Park crossed 
M. MoUien's southern stream from this pond, 
or the lower part of the Nerico, and which he 
calls an arm of the Gambia, which implies a 
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northward instead of a southward course, he 
found it 60 feet broad^ four feet deep, and 
running with a current of two nules an hour, 
and this before the rainy season had set in; 
which; it must be allowed, is not very like a 
stream issuing from a pond after the rainy 
season only. Recollecting that this communi- 
cation was merely reported by the natives to 
M. MpUien, M* Eyrie's concluding remark on 
the subject is a little inconsiderate, viz. " that 
^' M. Mollien has confirmed what was only 
'^ before a conjecture*^ 

Mt Ejvi^Sf anticipating that it would excite 
;surprise, that the English travellers Watt and 
Winterbottom, in their visit and residence at 
Laby and Teembo, had heard nothing of the 
sources of the Gambia, Rio Grande, Faleme, 
and the Senegal, all four of which M, Mollien 
has discovered, and all of which the English 
travellers must have passed within a stone's 
throw of without hearing a syllable about them, 
although enjoying considerably more confidence 
with the natives fronrtbe nature of their incited 
mission) M* Eyries, expecting this might be an 
obstacle to an implicit belief, observes that 
these gentlen^ep ' ^ probably asked no questions 
on the subject.^* 

This compliment to Messrs, Watt and Win- 
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terbottom, who are thus condemned as having 
had less curiositj and less qualification than 
Robert Adams, the American sailor, justifies 
our enquiry into the comparative acquirements 
of Mr. Watt and M. MoUien, noticing that the 
companion of Mr. Watt was the brother of 
Dr.Winterbottom, whose works have been no 
ordinary contribution to our knowledge of 
Africa. But, without insisting on the advantage 
of such a companion, we will just recollect 
that Mr. Watt himself constructed a map of 
his route, approved by Mr. Beaufoy and compli- 
mented by Major Rennell; that he procured 
details not of the neighbourhood of Teembo 
only, but of the route to Timbuctoo, and es^en 
of that to Cassina; and that he was solicited, 
in consequence of the zeal and ability he had 
displayed, to undertake an expedition to Tim- 
buctoo, and thence if possible to the Medi- 
terranean; an expedition prevented only by 
his death. Indeed M. Eyries must admit, on 
reflection, as the more illustrious geographers 
of his own country do, that the English govern- 
ment has hitherto been in the habit of selecting 
men superior to M. Mollien for expeditions in 
Africa, not in courage or zeal, I grant that 
might be impossible, but certainly in education 
and acquirement. In short, let any person read 
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die extract from the plain but judicious and 
intelligent narrative of Mr. Watt (from his 
MS* jouraal in the Sierra Leone Report)^ who 
successfully occupiedhimself in coUectingevery 
information which could further ourluiowledge 
of the state of society and -opinions in Africa, 
as well as of its geography ; let any person read 
these extracts after M* MoUien'$ narrative, and 
it will he evident which was the most likely 
man to have ^^ addressed no questions^' on the 
most important geographical poiots of amission. 
But Mr. Watt and his companion did not 
forget to enquire about the sources of the 
Gambia and Senegal, as M. Eyries has con- 
cluded ; not only, as is evident, without reading 
the extracts from this traveller s journal in the 
Sierra Leone Report, but even without reading 
the popular geographical illustrations of Pack's 
journal by Major Rennell; in which we are 
informed (Mr. Wattes plan and journal bein^ 
quoted as the authoritj), that the Rio Grande 
has its source very far to the south of the chain 
of mountains whence the Gambia, Senegal, 
and Niger spring ; that it first runs to the north 
*^ till it touches the foot of this very ridge of 
mountains, by which it is turned to the west/' 
With respect to the Senegal, which M. Mollien 
has laid down as running south-east, and north 
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of Teembo, and of the identity of which with 
ihe very distant river of Ba-fing M. Eyries tells 
us there could be do doubt^ because it bears 
the same natire name in both places; Mr. Watt 
and Dr. Winterbottom must^ if whatM. Mollien 
says be true, have crossed this very river in 
theu* route from Laby to Teembo, without even 
having the curiosity to enquire its name, by 
which simple omission they missed acquiring 
the merit of M. Mollien's discovery, for it rests 
en this single basis, the ndmCy which from its 
nature, " the black river,*' may for aught we 
know be applied by the natives to more than 
one river in Africa, as we know Jolliba, Goomba, 
Flou, Halemin, etc. to be. 

The only argument advanced by M. Eyries to 
warrant the material alteration of the positions 
of Laby and Teembo>^ is that the natives reported 
to M. Mbllien that the latter was but eleven 
jdumies from the coast, which M. Eyries too justly 
observes, for the correctness of his own traveller, 
can only be calculated at three leagues each.. 
But will not M. Eyries allow that Mr. Watt s 
and Dr. Winterbottom's own account from 
actual experience (having travelled Tor 16 days 
after they left Kakundy, which is also a con- 
siderable distance up the Rio Nunez), is prefer- 
able, as an authority with geographers, to the 
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mere report of the natives to M. Mollien en 
passant.. If M. Eyries had taken the troublef^ 
to have read the account of this expedition, he' 
surely would not have countenanced such atf 
absurdity, which is in fact to correct the certain 
by the uncertain. \ 

As regards M. Mollien's placing the source 
of the Niger Z^ nearer the coast than Park, that 
is, within 150 miles of it, such an alteration is^ 
a presumption which I am sure none of the 
French geographers will sanction, and which, 
I think I may venture -to add, neither Lapie,^ 
Brue, or any of their map delineators will retain 
or copy. That Park at Kamalia, where he 
lived six months in friendship and confidence 
with the intelligent and liberal-minded Karfa 
Xaura, constantly occupied in enquiry and ob- 
servation, should have made a gross error in 
the source of the Niger ; and that a traveller of 
the class of M. Mollien should have corrected 
this error in hurrying through Teembo, watched 
and suspected, is a little apocryphal : really 
M. Mollien should have been content to have 
left us one out of the Ji\fe great rivers of this 
part of Africa, as Park and Major Rennell had 
determined them. The illness which prevented 
his proceeding would appear to have been an. 
indigestion of discovery. It would be insulting 
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the memory of Park and the reputation of Major 
Rennell^ to think of fcMtif jing their conclnsions 
by the accounts of others, when they are ex* 
punged by such authority as the present ; hut 
merely in justice to poor Mr. Watt, we may 
add, that amongst the accounts given him by 
the Niolas, that " of their not reaching the 
great water (the Joliba) until after a month's 
journey from Teembo," is a little inconvenient 
for M. Mollien's discovery. Travellers seem to 
manifest a disposition at the present moment, 
to accommodate the relaxed disposition of go- 
vernments for discoveries in Africa, by shorten- 
ing the distances to those great points which 
are most desirable to reach, in a proportionate 
ratio to the abatement of energy. Thus, the 
N^er, which, during the memorable exertions 
of the African Association, was admitted to be 
360 miles from the coast, is now approached 
to within 1 50 ; and Timbuctoo is brought down 
by a Mr. Robertson* to within three days* navi- 
gation of a canoe from the Atlantic. 

I proceed to a representation which would 
make Granville Sharp, Mr. Wilberforce, 
Mr. Glarkson, and those excellent men who 
first laboured to establish a colony in Africa 

* Notes on Africa. — London, 1819. 
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for the nable object of undermining the slave 
trade bj civiHzatioii and example, guihj of 
premeditated falsehood, of artfully deceiving 
the world, and, which is even worse, the sub- 
scribers to that generous institution who had 
entrusted them with, and pledged both charac- 
ter and property to their management of it. 

I shall first beg the reader s attention to the 
following paragraphs from the ample extracts 
in the Sierra Leone report from the MS. journal 
of Messrs. Watt and Winterboltom, which I 
hope vfdil now be published in the original. 
Information having been brought to the 
Governor and Council, by some natives of 
" the Foulah country, that the king of the 
^' Foulabs, a large and powerful nation to the 
'* north-east of Sierra-Leone, had expressed 
*^ a desire to form an intercourse with the 
^* colony, two ' gentlemen in the Company's 
** service oflPered to make an attempt to pene- 
'' trate through a large, and as yet unknown 
tract of country, to his capital." P. 184« 
The travellers found, as they went forward, 
a number of successive towns, distant in 
general six, eight, ^r ten miles from each 
** other, in which they were always most hos- 
^^ pitably received, tlie utmost satisfaction as 
I' well as surprise being expressed at the ap-^ 
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pearance of white men/' P. 185. — '^ They 
arrived at the town of Laby, which is distant 
^ about 200 miles^ almost directly eastward or 
5^ inland^ from that part of the river Rionunes 
'' from which they set out on foot. H ere they 
spent three or four days, being most cor^ 
dially received by the chief or king of the 
place, who is subordinate to the king of the 
" Foulahs." P. 186.—^' Laby is about two 
'^ miles and a hsdf in circumference, and is 
^' supposed to contain not less than 5000 in-^ 
^' habitants; the state of civilization is much 
the same here as in the farther part, which 
vdll be described shortly. From Laby they 
proceeded towards the capital of the Foulah 
kingdom, called Teembo, whioh is 72 miles 
further inland ; and having experienced ev ery 
*^ where the same hospitality, they arrived there 
*' in the course of a week." P. 186. — '* Dull- 
ing fourteen days, which they passed in the 
capital, they had many conversations, through 
the medium of interpreters, both with the 
king and with a person who acts as deputy 
to the king in his absence, and with many 
*' other principal persons." P. 187.— -^^ The 
servants of the Company appear to have lost 
no opportunity of inveighing against the 
*^ wickedness of their wars, and of inculcating 
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^' the principles which govern the Sierra Leone 
'^^ Company on the minds both of the king, the 
" chief priests, and other principal persons/^ 
P. 189. — ^After an interview with the king him- 
self, Mr. Watt observes, ^^ The king, the head 
priest, and the chief minister, all suffered 
me to proceed without interruption. I was 
surprized at their attention ; they aU acknow- 
ledged the truth of what I said, and the king 
'^ observed, that if he could get guns and 
'' powder, and every thing else he wanted, for 
^^ ivory, rice, and cattle, he would soon have 
*^ done with the slave trade. I told him, that 
i^ if once the people of Africa knew the Sierra; 
^^ Leone Company perfectly, I was sure the 
^' wars would cease, and the nations of Africa 
^^ would be at peace with their neighbours. 
'' They all said, they believed so too." P. 190. 
^* The Directors have the satisfaction of ob- 
serving, that two travellers appear, both 
by the propriety and consistency of their 
conduct, and by the public declaration^ 
which they made of the principles which 
governed the conduct of the Sierra Leone* 
^* Company, to have ingratiated themselves' 
much with the natives, and to have peculiarly 
possessed themselves of the confidence of 
the chief people. The king being asked 
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whether be should be willing to encourage 
anj European to settle near him, with a view 
to ctdtivation, readily answered, that he 
^^ would furnish him with land, and cattle, 
^nd men for the purpose. Much conver- 
sation passed at different times concerning 
Uie introduction of the plough, of which no 
one had ever heard in the Foulah countrj. 
The king of Laby offered to send a son to 
England for education, and a principal priest 
expressed some willingness to do the same." 
P. 194. — ** Four or five considerable persons 
*^ from the Foulah king, and from other kings 
*' and chiefs, together with their suite, came 
*^ down to Freetown with the white travellers, 
and passed a few days there, arranged some 
plans with a view to a commercial inter- 
^' course, and returned full of admiration of 
<^ what they had seen, and gratified in the 
^' highest degree by their visit.^' P. 196. — 
*' The success attending the journey which 
" has just been described, has encouraged the 
'^ idea of another and more important enter- 
" prize, upon which one of the travellers into 
*^ the Foulah country, and another person in 
*' the service of the Company, were, according 
" to the last accounts, likely soon to enter/' 
p^ 197. — Major Rennel has observed, '* Those 
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who have perused the journal of Messrs. 
Watt and Winterbfrttom, through the Foulah 
country, in 1794, and recollect how flatter- 
ing a picture they give of the urbanity and 
hospitality of the Foulahs, will be gratified 
on finding that this nation was known and 
distinguished from the rest of the Ethiopians 
at a remote period of antiquity/' 
AftQr reading these plain statements of the 
nature, treatment, and results of an invited and 
generous enterprise, who will not feel disgusted 
at the representation of the French traveller, 
that these English gentlemen '' went disguised 
as scherifFs, that their stratagem was soon 
discovered, and that after detaining them 14 
days in the capital, they compelled them to 
return to Sierra Leone, the Poules (Foulahs) 
not allowing them to proceed/' Thus the 
occasion, the motives, and the execution of this 
expedition, are misrepresented and vilified> 
whether from jealousy, or servility to existing 
opinions, I do not pretend to determine. 
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. X HB Quarterly Review having unprovokedly 

followed up its attack in March last by a 

second in July, I beg to submit the following 

.brief reply to the candour and good- sense of 

the British Public. I shall merely throw my 

vouchers into the scale, and leave the world to 

adjust the balance between facts and assertions. 

First. I submit that the Quarterly Review 

coavicts itself, (a) 

(a) ^^ After itH, we are much mistaken if the shortest 
. f.f and best road for Europeans, to Tombuctoo, will not 
f ^ be found to be that from Cummazee, the capital of the 
^^ Ashantees. It is somewhat remarkable that we should 
^^ just now, for the first time in the course of two bun- 
'^ dred years, learn any thing of this rich and populous 
.'^ nation, whose capital is stationed not a hundred and 
^' fifty miles from the British factory. In the course of 
" last year a mission from the Governor of Cape Goart 
*' Castle was sent to ZejT' Tootoo Quamina, King of 
" Ashantee, consisting of Mr. Bowdich, Mr. Hutchinson^ 
<^ and Mr. Tedlie. For soine time after their arrival in 
*^ the capital, they were kept in close confinement, owing 
'1 to the jealousy instilled into the king's mind by some 

B 
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Secondly. To prove that mj disappointed 
expectations of reward were not unreasonable, 
as has been represented, I submit the onlj 
application I eyer made on the subject, in an 
extract from the only document existing in 
eyidence of what I considered to be a fair 
recompense of mj services, and a document 
published some months before the Quarterly 
Review hazarded the assertion which it con- 
tradicts : whether 3uch a recompense ought 

^' Moorish merchants, assisted by the intrigues of the 
'' notorious Daendels, once the serrSe tool of Buona- 
^* parte, and now the representative of his Netherlandish 
** Majesty on this part of the coast of Africa. Their 
'' good conduct^ howeyer, enabled them to overcome all 
'^ difficulties, said the king was so well satisfied of the 
^^ sincerity of their views and declinations, that he"con- 
'' eluded a treaty with them, and consented to send his 
'^ childly to he educated at Cape G>ast Castle. 

^^ Mr. Bowdich has been inde&tigable in his endea- 
'' yours to procure information respecting Ashantee and 
.'^ the countries bejFond it. From one of the travelling 
'< Moors, he obtained, he says^ a route hook at the ex- 
^^ pense of his own wardrobe and the doctor's medicines ; 
*' but the fellow told him ' he had sold him his eye.' 
'^ The route from Cummazee toTombuctoo, it appears, 
/^ b much travelled^ in the way thither the next adjoin-^ 
" ing territory isthatofDwabin, with the king of which 
'' Mr. Bowdich also concluded a treaty." 

Quarterly Rei^iew. June, 1818. 
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to have been denied I leave the puUie to 
determine, (b) 

Thirdly. As to my offering my services to 
the French, the illustrious friends whose written 
testimonies I shall presently submit, will affirm 
that such a view was never even contemplated 
on my part ; and I am happily in possession of a 
document, (b*^ in proof of the overtures having 

(6) \* As Mr* Dupuis' salary is a precedent for mme, I 
^^ beg respectfully to submit^ that, considering our com- 
'^ paratire claims, (Mr. Dupuis haying merely been found 
'* to fill a situation which my industry created) and the 
'^ labour, responsibility, and risk of my undertakings, I 
'^ could not accept less than 500 £. a-*year, to be paid In 
'^ sterling money in England, with the liberty of pub-* 
'^ Ibhing the annual reports of our enterprizes, ex* 
*' pressedly, by permission of the African Committee." 

-'* The African Committee.'* Longman, 1819, p. 44. 

(6*) Paris, Mercredi 17 JVopembre 1819. 

MONSIEUB, 

Son Excellence le Ministre de la Marine et des Colonies, 
qui desire beaiicoup tous connattre, vous prie de yenir 
demain matin, ^yec moi, d^jeiiner chez lui. 

Si yous youlez avoir la complaisance de venlr me 
prendre a dix heures precises, j'aurai le plaisir de yous 
conduire. 

Veuillez croire a tout le desir que j'ai devous 4tre a la 
fois utile et agr^able. 

J'ai I'honneur de yous saluer, 

{Signed.) Cii. Dupin. 

M, Bowdich, 
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been mado. ve me on the part of the goyern- 
men t/ which overtures, tempting and flattering 
as the terms were to my private feelings, were 
declined, as these same friends can prove, from 
a feeling which they pronounced to be honor- 
able and generous, whilst others, recollecting 
my family and my injuries, condemned it as 
romantic. On such a charge as this, I cannot> 
as an Englishman, feel otherwise than indig- 
nant ; I have given more than one proof how 
much I love my country ; I have more than 
once sacrificed the interests and happiness of 
those who are dearest to me to this feeling ; 
and the proudest moment of my life was that, 
when,, surrounded by terrors and menaced by 
death, I rescued a falling Mission from the 
trembling hand which dared not shield it, 
redeemed the character of every one of my 
countrymen in the eyes of exulting barbarians, 
and vindicated one of the noblest causes of 
Great Britain from the doubts of the unci- 
vilized and the artful calumnies of the enemies 
to Christianity. 

Fourthly. As to my forming a conspiracy 
against Mr. James and inveighng *^ my young 
companions" (both older than myself) therein, 
I will request the PubUc to peruse the official 
renort of Mr. Hutchison's rescue of a fellow- 
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creature frdm sacrifice at the imminent risk of 
his own life,* with Mr. Tedlie's chapter on the 
Materia Medica and diseases of Ashantee> and 
his relation of his interview wiA the king ; *(• 
after which, I will iisk whether it is likely that 
such young men as these could have been 
suddenly seduced by any influence of mine 
into conspiracy and falsehood ? 

Mr. Tedlie, who was educated in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, served vrith credit in the 
expedition to Candy, and died at Gape Coast 
Castle in his twenty-seventh year (of adysen^ 
tery contracted in the early part of the enter- 
prise, and aggravated by the fatigues and pri* 
vations of the march down), swore to his 
depositions against Mr. James, -at his own re-^ 
quest. Is it not enough for his afflicted family^ 
for a doting nH)ther and an indulgent father to 
weep the untimely death of the child they were 
preud of, agonised by the reflection that his 
zeal and courage had led him to quit the. ample 
comforts of his home, deaf to the remonstrances 
of their fondness and the dictates of his. own 
interest? Has not this worthy family con- 
tributed enough to the honour of the sister 

« 

* See Appendix I. 

i: Mission to Ashantee, p. 3/0. 
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country, at tbe esqpence of its. own h24;>pines9, 
without aggravatiiig, without insulting their 
grief> bj endeavouring to attach the blot of 
perjury to the memory of a son, of a youthful 
victim to a generous cause, who has thus been 
hurried into the presence of the Almighty? 
But the blessings of hundreds of negroes, 
rescued from the long protracted torments of 
desperate disease, by his skiU, by his patient 
and watchful tenderness^ have reached the 
throne of their common Greator, and sealed 
the peace of that noble spirit, which an.English- 
man would thus have stained with the worst 
of crimes. 

I next submit, that, independent of Mr. 
James's dereliction of duty from supineness 
and alarm, independent of those disgraceful 
points of his conduct which have not yet been 
exposed (the evidence, affidavits, and two dis- 
patches being suppressed in my publication), 
his own public letter more than justified our 
conscientious interference for the rescue of an 
important and expensive Mission, which> as 
the results have proved, it would have been 
criminal and unmanly to have abandoned* (c) 

(c) Extract from Mr. Jame^s dispatch. 
'/ In the present suspicious state of the king's vniod 
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Mr. James was unanimonsfy condemned, 
bj his Jive colleagues in council,- as guilty of 
all which was laid to his chairge ; and these 
five colleagues concurred in the snbyoined 
report of my conduct to the Committee, (d) 

Finally, I quit this point of the chaise 
by submitting public opinions of my con- 
duct, both in the rescue (e) and consum- 
matiop (f) of the Mission. 



^^ respecting us, I fear it would be impolitic to make the 

'^ enquiries you ordered in your instructions. I thinlc, . 

^^ it will be more prudent to leave them to time. I , 

'^ expect to return to the coast in a month." 

(cQ Extract from the Dispatch f(y the Oonimittee. 

^^ W^ cannot conclude thb paragraph without no- 
ticing the dbtingui^edjmanner in- which the nego- 
ciation with oUr new allies, the Ashantees, #as 
conducted by Mn Bowdich. By his talents, perse- 
rerance, and prudence, obstacles that seemed invincible 
have been surmounted, and whatever may be the 
extent of our future intercourse with the interi<Mr, the 
foundation must certainly be attributed to him ; to 
recommend him to your notice would be a reflection 
on your judgment." 

* 

{e) ^^ As a political agent, also, Mr. BowdicVs character 
appears to merit high commendation; for he met 
with trials in which promptitude of determination, 
resolution in action, and consistent firmness in per- 
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Fifthly. The Quarterly Review's ridicule/ 

'^ serering, were required by the circiimstances of no 

^^ ordmary kind of diplomacy 

'^ On suck an occasion^ the original condactor <^ the 
'^ mission being silent, Mr. Bowdich rose, and with 
'^ combined energy and discretion addressed the soye- 
'^ reign ; explaining the motives of the mission with 
*^ such marked appearance of sincerity, that, etc. etc." 

Monthly Repiew^ Nor. 

'' The next morning they had their first audience of 
'' the king, and at an ensuing interview the whole fate 
'' of the embassy seems to have been in imminent danger 
" from want of presence of mind on the part of the 
^' conductor Mr. James. Mr. Bowdich's spirited promp- 
*' titude remedied this indiscretion, and his representa- 
'* tions to the seat of goremment procured the recall of 
'^ his superior officer, and his own appointment in his 
^* room. '....•. He saved the mission from 
<^ failure, and perhaps from outrage; and in consecpence 
'' he was enabled to procure for us much information, 
*' which b altogether very valuable.'* 

British Critic, April, 1819. 

'^ On en confie la conduite & un homme qui, par sa 
'' faiblesse et son impdritie^ met en danger le succfes de la 
^' n^gociation, sa propre vie, celle de ses compagnons, et, 
*^ par suite, tous les ^tablissemens des Anglais sur cette 
" cote. Un jeune homme, envoys ious ses ordres pour 
*' faire les recherches scientifiques, par sa pr&ence d'es- 
** prit, son intrepidity, conjure Forage, arrete le» cflfete 
^' de la colere du roi des Ashantees , $e concilie son 
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I caimiot say criticism^ of my geographical 



'' estime^ sa confianee^ et dtablitentrelui et les Anglais 
'' une paix solide ; obtient qu'im consul Anglais r^sidera 
pour toujours dans la capitale de ce roi^ devenu par 
son moyen atni et alli^^ d'ennemi redoutable qu'il 
'* dtait anparavant." 

IValckenaer^s Itineraries to Timbuctoo. 
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^^ M« James, le commandant d'Acera, chef de la mis- 
sion^ surpris et trouble au dernier point de cet accueil, 
ne sut que s'excuser sur I'innocence de ses, intentions- 
personnelles^ sans nier rien de la conduite dugouver- 
neur g^n^ral^ dont cependant il tenait sa mission^ et 
demanda la permission de s'en retoumer k Cape G)ast- 
^^ avec son escorte^ pour eclaircir ces sujets de plainte. 
^' Gette faiblesse £tant naturellement prise pour un ayeu 
*^ formel, le roi, enJlamm^ de colore, le renroyadesa 
^^ presence. Tout ^tait perdu pour les Anglais, et leur 
^' yie m^me £tait en grand p^ril, lorsque M. Bowdich et 
^* ses deux jeunes compagnons se d^idferent k prendre 
'^ sur eiix seuls la conduite et la responsabilite d'une 
^^ afiaire si d^esperee: ayant pr^yenu de leur resolution 
^' M. James, jusqu'alors leur chef, ik demand&rent k 
^^ parler encore une fois au roi ; ce qui leur £tant accord^^ 
^' sans doute parce qu'on les croyoit perdtts sans res- 
^^ source, M. Bowdich prit la parole d'une mani^e' 
^^ solennelle, repoussa les soup^ons ^ley^s centre les 
'' desseins et la conduite du gouyemeur g^ndral ; et, pour 
** preuye de la y^rit^ de ses assertions, il annon9a que. 
^^ son intention £tait de renyoyer M. James a Cape 
^[ Coast ayec I'escorte de Fant^s, et de rester seulj 
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'' ayec ses deux compagaons^^ eatre ler maiiift du roi k* 
*^ Coomassie, jvsqu'i ce que les difly>rejw qui s'^taient' 
'' Hewis fossent aplanu* Cette d-marche franche et 
'' hardie relera tout-a-coiqp le crtdit des Aaglaifl : leur 
'' ofire fut accept^, et ds s'empressbvent aossitdt de la 
'^ mettre k ei^cutioii* En m&ne tempa ils ^criTirent 
'' au gouremear g£ii&al pour lui exposer le parti qu'ib 
'' s'^taient eras obliges de prendre^ et, en se soumettant a 
'' la justice, ils ajouth^ent ces noUes paroles," etc. etc. etc. 
'' Les torts apparens on r£els dont se plaignait le roi 
'' des Ashantto forent expliqa& on rdpards, et M. Bow- 
'' dich regttt Fordre de prendre le cbmmandement de la 
** missim qu'il ayait sauyfe.'* 

Bioij Journal des Scwansj Ao&t. 

(/) ** We ocNild not^ therefore, but form a favourable 
'^ opinion of Mr. Bowdich's talents -when we reflected 
*^ that, after the numerous abortiTe attempts of various 
'^ able and persevering men to establish an intercourse 
^\ with the inland country, this gentleman, in the short 
'^ space of five months, so completely attained the object, 
^^ that we have now a permanent accredited agent at 
^^ Goomassie, the capital of a great and powerful king* 
^' dom, which but ten years ago was known to us only 
^^ by vague and improbable reports.'* 

Monthly Reifieu^i May, 182Q. 

'^ Every other expedition into thdit hitherto ill-iated 
'' and impenetrable contitient, has miscarried in its 
" objects, and proved de^tradtiy<^ to its cbnductoi^. We 
*' have met ivith no relation foi' a long time v^hich has 
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contributicHd&to ]iteraliiiire> (k) are to be wieighed 
against the foUowui^ eommenidaticms of more 

'^ 50 powerfiilLy arreted our attaition) and. at on6e so 
^^ much awakensd and so well gratified our curiosity. 

Bntish Critic^ April, 1819. 

'^ En comparant ces r^sultats constamment funestes 
'' avec le succ^ complet que M. Bowdicbuvient d'obtenir 
^^ dans la mission dont nous allons vendre'''compte> et 
'\ qu'il a execut^e sans pr^paratifs, presque sans frais, 
'^ seulement ayec I'assistanoe de deux oificiers Anglais et 
^^ deux soldats prb parmis les naturek de Gape G>ast, k 
^^ la soldo de la compagnie Anglaise, on* pensera sans 
" doute que le plan qu'il a suiyi, doit avoir, eu des avan- 
" tages propres, et ayoir et6 fonde sur d'autres principes 
^^ que* ceux des yojageurs qui I'oBt pr6c6d6; c'est en 
*' efifet ce que Ton reconnaitra &cilement par le r^cit 
'^ abr^g6 des ayentures mSmes de ce jeune et lieureux 



** voyageur " 



Biotj Journal des Scwans, Aot^t 1819. 



(g) " Dear Sir; 

'^ I return your yaluable MSS. with my best thanls 
*' for the permission to read them. "Without flattery, I 
*' consider them as containing much new and yaluable 
'^ information rejecting the geography of a part the 
^^ least known> and which presents objects which were 
'^ notexpeoted. 

^^ I conader the fact of the Gambaroo riyer as a new 
'' disooyery-, and, as such, meriting examination. I really 
^' diink that the matter contains much internal evidence 
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impartial and disinterested critics^ and of men 
of acknowledged judgment and science. 

*^ of its own tratb, and that you haye dbplayed much 
^' judgment andindnstry in collecting it. 

'^ I am, dear Sir, 
^i Most thanLfiilly your obliged servant^ 
(Signed) ?' J. Reiwell." 

Nassau Street, 
13th July, 1818. 
T. E. Bou/dich, Esq. 

^Apnl \7th, 1819. 
" Deab Sir, 
" I ihank you yery kindly for the use of your book^ 
* and felt myself very much indebted for the geogra- 
^ phical part and the charts, which you presented to me 
^ whilst at Brighton. Tour book has giyen me much 
' information, and yery much pleasure* With respect 
^ to presenting copies of books, I will speak more here- 
' after; I think you haye suffered enough to please 
f others. 

'* Tours thankfully, 

(Signed) '^ J. Remnell." 

T, E.Bou^dichj Esq. 

Chelsea, March 29, 1818. 

'' Sir, 

^' I beg leaye in the name of the African Association 

^^ to return you their thanks for your obliging present 

^' of the original Moorish charts and routes published in 

'* the Appendix to your account of the late mission ta 
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Sixtldj. That my character cannot suffer 

^^ the Ashantee country, together with some sketches on 
^^ the Gabon river. I beg leave to congratulate you on 
'^ the publication of your most interesting and instructive 
*' booL 

'^ I am, dear Sir, 
'f Tour &ithful and obedient servant; 

(Silked) '} W. Hamilton." 

T. E. Boufdich, Esq. 

*^ These are the most important extracts from this 
'^ publication, which is certainly one of considerable 
'^ importance, from the account it gives us of a people 
'^ hitherto almost entirely unknown, and from the light 
*^ which the very dQigent and laborious enquiries of 
'^ Mr. Bowdich have thrown upon the geography of 
'^ Africa, and the probability held out to us of approach- 
^^ ing the great kingdoms on the Niger, by means of an 
'' intercourse by no means difficult to be established with 
*[ the kingdoms of Inta and Dagwumba." 

Edinburgh Repieu^j June 7, 1820. 

"*' But we mujt refer our readers to the work itself for 
'^ the additions which Mr. Bowdich has made to our 
*^ knowledge of African geography. It would be unjust, 
'^ even if it were not impossible, to abridge his valuable 
^^ chapter on this interesting and obscure subject." 

British Critic, April, 1819. 

'^ Ge jeune homme ardent, plein d'esprit et d'instruc- 
'^ tion, infatigable, profitant de la consideration qu'il 
i^ s'est acquise parmis les naturels, et de quatre mois de 
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from the aspersions of the Quarterlj Review^ 
is evident from the notes below, (i) 

^ s^ovr, obserre les moenrs, les hafaitades^ et les insti- 
^ tati<His d'un des peuples les jdiu curieox de I'Afri- 
*^ que. II obtienty par un grand nombre de marcbands 
*^ MaureS) et par les habitans de la riyiire Gabon, des 
'^ renseignemens sur Fint^rieor de cette partiedu mcAide, 
'' sur les noms et les directions des grandes fleuTes qui 
*^ arrosent le Soudan, et sur les nations qui peuplent ces 
^* Tastes regions. De>etour dans sa patrie il puUie une 
'^ relation, qui est, avec celle de Broum, de Homemann 
*^ et de Park, ce que nous avons de plus neuf et de plus 
int&ressantsur TAfrique." 

TFalckenaer^ 8 Itineraries to Tbnbuctco^ 
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'' Get faenreox rdsultat et les n^gociations m^mes qui 
** I'ayaient ameni, placaient M. Duwdlch dans une posi* 
** tion tr^-fayorable pour acqu&:ir sur les moeurs des 
<< Ashant^, but la constitution de ce peuple, ses lois, 
'^ son histoire, ses relations politiques ou commercialese 
*^. des notions s&res et propres k jeter une lumi^re toute 
'^ nouTelle sur I'intirieur si peu connu de TAfirique. . . 
'^ L'e$pace qui nous reste suffira k peine pour indiquer 
^^ les risultats de tout genre que notre yoyageur k 

'^ recueillis Ces obseryations donnent 

^^ beaucoup de notions uouyelles, et en rectifient igale- 
'^ ment un grand nombre qui ^taient fausses ou inexactes, 
^^ parmi celles que I'on ayait pr^cMemment admises. 
^^ Outre ces r&ultats de geographic gdnirale, on trouye 
'' dans Touyrage de M. Bowdich une foule de details 
M locaux dtt plus grand int&ret« Plusieurs autres royaumes, 
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Lastly. PubKc opinion, and the measure of 
the government, has acknowledged my second 

^^ dont le nom et TexUtence ^taient prec^emment tout- 
** k-fait inconnus, ont ^te dteouverts par M. Bowdich^ 
" et leur position relative a ^t6 indiquee par ses re- 
*' cberches. En un mot, il a rempli de noms et d'iht^r^t 
" oe grand espace vide (jui eiistait dans la geographic 
" de TAfrique, depuis la c6te de Guinee jusqu'au Niger^ 
*' et dont on ignorait m^me s'il 6tait d&ert ou habite. 

« On pent avoir d'autant plus de confiance 

** a son t^moignage que, dans d'autres cas, il ne dissimule 
*' point les contradictions qui se sont rencontr^es entre 
" ceux qu'il interrogeait. C'est ainsi qu'il avoue n'avoir 
** pas pa obtenir de renseignemens precis sur la $oarce 
*' du Niger, et ii'*"ne parait pas non plus sMuit par le 
" desir d'annoncer des r6sultats exlraordinaires ; car, au 
*< contraire, il rappelle avcc empressement toutes les 
" indications des ^crivains ant^rieurs qui peuvent avoir 
<^ vu ou soup$opini6 les mdmes faits," 

Biot, Journal des Sauans^ Aoiit. 

Ui) *' Tai beureusement trouv6 la traduction de voire 
" ouvrage, que j'ai lu avec autantd'interet que de curio- 
^^ sit6 *, vos tableaux sont si vrais que je ne suis pas bien 
" sAr & present d'avoir 6t6 k Ashant^e. 

" Recieve* tous mes remercimens du plaisir que j'ai 
" dprouv6 de vous connaitre et de vous lire. 

(Signed) *i Djbnon/' 

HJflai 1820, 
AM*M* Bowdichf 
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semce to lujr country, in exposing the disguised 
system T^hich perverted the uses of her valuable 
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. . . Our difficulty in this review has arisen 
*^ chiefly from the narrowness of our limits. Where 
<< almost eyery thing is new and worthy of relation it is 
<< not an easy task to reject. We confidently recommend 
^' our readers, therefore, to this work at large, assuring 
<< them, that we have been compelled to omit a yast portion 
*' of matter of extraordinary iuterest and information. 
^' The strange mixture of savage and civilized habits, of 
*^ the grotesque and the horrible, the magnificent and 
'* the barbarous, throws a living character of the whole 
^^ length picture, which we cannot hope to transfer to 
^^ the miniature ; and we should be most unjust if we 
" did not repeat, that we know not when this species of 
'' literature has received so valuable an accession to its 
i^ treasures." 

British Critic, April, 1819. 

^^ The terrific ornaments of the halls of Dahomy have 
i^ indeed, heretofore, been bruited by feme, and amplified 
^^ by imagination; but to the present spectacles are 
<' given an ^habitation and a name;' and such fictions 
<< as ^cy draws have here received testimony and cor- 
'^ roboration, to which even the incredulous cannot but 
'^ assent. It will not therefore surprise our readers if 
^' we avail ourselves of an opportunity of rare occur- 
^^ rence, and describe with some degree of detail the 
*' pomp and circumstance, of the kingdom of Ashantee. 
^^ It happens fortunately for such a purpose, that the 
V author, whom we follow as our guide, seems to com- 
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settlements on the Gold Coast : I trust that the 
latter will ere long confirm the former in its 



*' bine, in no ordinary degree^ those, qualifications which 
'^ are most'requisite in a recorder of facts and a delineator 
'^ of men and manners ; and it must be obvious to those 
" who peruse Mr. Bowdich's work, that it marks its 
^^ author as a gentleman of liberal learning and attain- 
^' ments. ...... In the attempt to convey 

'* some portion of each chapter to our readers^ we have 
'^ followed the author with a closer step than our usual 
^^ custom induces, and with a confidence in him as a 
'^ guide, which we do not very frequently entertain.'* 
Monthly RevieWy November and December, 1819. 

'^ Un noble ^loge adress6 par I'orateur k un jeune 
*' voyageur Anglais, present a la stance, et deja celebr6 
^^ par une rare intrepidity a excite le» plua vife applau- 
*^ dissemens." 

Journal du Commerce, de Politique et de Littdrature, 
Annual Meeting of the four Academies, 26 Avril, 1819. 

(i) '^ Je verrai avec plaisir citer mon nom chaque 
^^ fob que je pourrai vous donner un t^moignage public 
'^ de mon estime, et de Pint^r^t qu'inspire votre noble et 
^^ courageux d^vouement. J'ai retard^ ma r^ponse : 
" j'ai voulu consulter une personne qui vous est sincfere- 
" ment attachee, et qui, comme moi, craint que votre 
'^ reponse poiuroit vous arreter dans la carrifere utile 
'^ que vous voulez suivre. M. Cuvier pense, comme 
" moi, que I'on ne gagne jamais rien contre les jour- 
" naux, qui agissent comme les troupes reglees, comme 

C 
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persuasion of the prudence^ economy, and 



'' des armies permanentes. Nous deslrons yotre repos, 
'^ et des succ^, Monsieur, qui doiyent rfeompenser un 
*' si g^nereux d^vouement, des Etudes si laborieuses. 
^* Yeuillez bien excuser ma franchise, et agr^er I'expres- 
'^ sion de ma haute et affectueuse consideration. 

(Signed} ** Humboldt.** 

Paris, Mai 6, 1820. 

'^ I mentioned in my letter a few days since, that I 
^' had enclosed Mr. Bowdich's papers to my brother, 
'^ Lord Exmouih, and to day I have them returned by 
'' hin^ with the following remark, to use his own words. 
^^ ' I have read all Mr. Bowdich's letters, and I think 
as I did ; the subject is yery interesting, and he has 
been yery ill-used, and that our a£Pairs in Africa are 
in yery bad hand*. I was present at a Trinity- 
House dinner with Lord Liverpool, when he spoke 
of Mr. Bowdich's work in the highest terms, as the 
most interesting he had ever read, and the most 
extraordinary. Mr. Bowdich will have a yery diffi- 
cult task to get heard as he ought to be, but he will 
succeed at last either here or in France ; truth and 
reason are his own.' 
' I am further convinced on his return to town^ my 
'^ brother wUI hazard some questions on the subject, and 
'^ maintain his opinion. Tou will carry all this back to 
*^ my friend. Believe me, dear Madam, etc. etc. etc. 

(Signed) '' S. P£Li*EW." 

Falmouth f 
March 2ith, 1820. 
Mrs. BoH^dick. 
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benevolence of my views for our establish- 

" My dear Sir, 
'^ I am sorry I could not accomplish tlie execution of 
'^ your wishes by yesterday's post, haying many impe- 
^' riously important letters before me. I did not, however, 
" omit writing to my cousin, Lady Grenville, to make 
^^ honorable mention of your name in a message to her 
^' husband, calling his attention to the necessity of 
'' British influence being employed in Africa towards 
'' the abolition of human sacrifices, and the hindrance 
^^ of a renewed secret slave-trade^ that influence being 
^^ to be supplied through a better medium than the 
*' * African Goncimittee of Traders.' I shaB resimie this 
'^ subject direct to himself, as the principal organ, in the 
*' House of Lords, of the national wishes oi* that sh1>-. 
" ject, as Mr. "Wilberforce is in the House of Commons, 
" to whom I will write. I thii^, iJao^-of^ wj4thig to my 
'' very old friend^ Lady Bathurst, as you tell me that 
^^ the matter depends on the braneh of administration 
^^ of which his Lordship b the chief* I also wish ta 
'^ know from you, on whom the appointment of a sue- 
*^ cesser to poor Ritchie depends, and whether you 
'^ would like the af^iatment) whi<)h I consider to be 
'^ your right if you do, and this consideration alone 
*' hindcFiS me from applying for it for Mr. Gates, Vice- 
Gonsul of Hanover, at Tripoli. If you obtained the 
appointment^ he might be your second as^ British Vice- 
^' Consul at some neighbouring state, and you might 
** thus mutually aid and assist ,e^h other. We will 
'* converse on this matter when we meet. 

" Yours faithfully, 
Parisy March, 1820. (Signed) [{ W. Sidney SmithJ* 
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ments and enterprises in this part of Africa; (k) 

'^ MtdeabSir, 

'' You will haye learned from the English papers that 
'' goyemment means to make no alteration this year on 
'^ the Gold C!oast; but that next year they mean to take 
^' the management into their own hands^ and I think 
'^^ they will act in a yery different way from the present 
^' G)mpany. I think your claims are so strong, that on 
'^ being properly urged^ they can hardly fail of obtaining 
^' an appointment for you. Under these circumstances^ 

I should hardly think it desirable for you to embark 

in any expedition to Africa, till you see what the 
" changes of the next year wOl produce. 

*' Mr. Wilberforce is interested in your cause, and 
'' I trust that I shall haye an opportunity Ibis summer, 
'* of consulting again with him on the subject Be 
'* assured tiiat I will ^ any thing in my power to serye 
.'f you. 

^^ I am yery glad to find that you are acquiring so 
'^ much knowledge in Paris ; it will be an additional 
^ ^ claim on goyemment^ as rendering your seryices more 
it useful. 

i^ Belieye me, my dear Sir, 

" Yours yery truly, 

(Signed) " MouiavoBBis.'* 

^Arley HaUj 

June 20^A, 1820. 

T. E. Bowdich, Esq. 

(k) Soho Square, Sept 5^ 1818. 
^^ Your account of the kingdom of Ashantee and the 
^f capital town of Goomassic; is most interesting} and 
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and that the Quarterly Review, recollecting 



^^ the means you point out of penetrating to the town 
^^ of Timbuctoo, and ascertaining the course of the 
*' Joliba, which carry with them a greater probability 
^^ of success than any that have hitherto come to my 
^^ knowledge, cannot fail to attract the attention of all 
*' who interest themselves in the discovery of the interior 
*J of Africa. 

'' I am; Sir, 
^' Your obedient servant, 

{Signed) '^ J. Banks." 

^< Yous connaissez mes sentimens pour tous. Monsieur. 
'^ n n'y a rien de plus afiOUgeant que de voir entrav^ dans 
*^ de nobles projets, un homme qui a deja deploje tant 
^^ d'ardeur et de courage. G'est en Angleterre mema> 
'* il me semble, que votre projet doit trouvcr le plus 
^^ d'admirateurs. Gomptez toujours sur la part la plus 
i^, vive que je prends a votre sort. 

^^ Mille amities, 

*1 Humboldt." 
Mardi, 

Quai de VEcole, 

M. M. Bou^dich. 
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^^ The information procured from such wise and 
moderate undertakings would enable any future 
mission to proceed with much greater ease and safety 
into the interior, or prevent them from proceeding, 
as they hitherto have done to their own destruction : 
we strongly believe with Mr. Bowdich, that this is the 
right road to the Niger." 

Edinburgh RepieWj January, 1820. 
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all that it Las written on this subject^ (I) will 
admits with the rest of my countrymen, that 
this is the moment for action and discovery 



^^ Un jdes chapitres les plus interessans et les plus utiles 
'^ de I'ouirrage de M. Bowdich} c'est cdui ou il expose 
^^ les moyens de lier des relations de commerce ayec 
'' I'int^rieur de I'Afrique par les ^tablissemens de la cote 
'^ de Guin6e, et surtout^ par I'intermMiaire des Ashantees. 
^^ Tenir enyers ces peuples une conduite noble et juste, 
^\ qcii leur inspire du respect pour le caractere Europeen, 
'' r^pandre chez eux par la seule yoie de la persuasion et 
'^ de I'exemple, les sentimens d'^quit^, d'humanit^^ les 
'^ idees de trayail^ d'^agriculture et de commerce qui con- 
'^ duisent k la ciyilisation ; les detacher ainsi natiurelle- 
'^ ment et sans violence de leurs superstitions cruelles 
** pour left ftmenor a une religion qui present et inspire 
^^ toutes les Tertus sociales ; en faire ainsi des £tres bons, 
^^ laborieux et heureux, telles sont les voies que M. Bow- 
^^ dich propose; tels sont les r&ultats qu'il regarde 
<< comme possibles, et m^me comme assures, en suiyant 
<< ces indications. Puisse son plan etre adopts par ses 
'' compatriotes^ et par les autres nations Europeennes 
^^ qui ont des ^tablissemens sur les cdtes orientales de 
^^ I'Afrique ! Alors la ciyilisation et le bonbeur pourront 
^' enfin paraitre sur cette vaste partie du monde, si long* 
^^ t^nps en proie aux superstitions, aux massacres, a 
^' Fesclayage, k la barbarie. L'Europe doit ce bienfait 
^^ k I'Afrique, en reparation des maux que la traite a 
^y repandus depuis trois slecles sur cette terre infortunee* 

V' Une des considerations sur lesquelles M. Boivdich 
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instead of discussion and hypothesis, and that 
in seeking" no other recompense for hazardous 
services, than the permission to expose my life, 

'^ insbte le plus, et ayec raison, k ce qu'il me semble, 
*^ c'est rinutilit^ presque certaine de tenter desormais 
'^ de p^B^trer dans I'int^rieur de I'Afrique par des entre- 
^^ prises Isoldes, qui, rencontrant k chaque pas des r^is- 
^^ tanees, doiyent presqu'in^yitablement fiair aussi naal- 
^^ heureiisement que celles qui ont £te essay^ Ak]k, 
^^ Toos les interets et tous les pr^jug^ des naturdls se 
'^ r^unissent centre ce genre de tentatiyes. Au lieu 
" d*essayer encore cette yoie hazardeuse, M. Bowdich 
^^ propose de s'ayancer graduellement dans I'int^eur 
^ par des liaisons politiques, de trailer progressiyement 
^^ ayec les puissances maitresses du pajs, et d'^tablir chez 
*^ elles des r&idens accr^dites, ayant de la probttS) de 
*^ I'honneur^ «ki ^axwctfere et de rinstruction. Quels 
^^ moyens en effet n'auront pas des homines ainsi places, 
*^ pour recueillir paisiblement, sans dbstade^ et sans 
inspirer aucune jalousie, tous les reoseignemens utiles 
qui peuyent faire connaitre ces contrees a I'Europe, 
" et amener un jour leur ciyilisation ! Combien leur 
*' position ne sera-t-elle pas prei^rable k celle de yoy ageurs 
'* isol^, e!spos£s k la malveUlance, au soupcon, au pillage, 
'^ et qui, s^ils echappent comme Mungo Park a eu uae 
^^ fois le bonheur de le faire, ne deyront ce hazard qu'lr 
** I'indiff^rence qu'aura excit6e pour eux la profonde 
'' mis^re dans laquelle ils seront toixib^s! Dans ces yuesr 
'^ nobles et genereuses, M. Bowdich demande que ces 
** r^idens prfes des peuples d'AlGrique, deviennent aussi 
*' les correspondatts de TEurope entiere : il yeut qu'ils 
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under belter auspices, fortbe beneEt of com- 
merce, science, and humanity, I am, at least, 

disinterested. 
I conclude, by repeating, that, to become 

« soient charges de recueillir les remeignemens detout 
" genre qui leur seront demands par les sararn de toutw 
«« les nations : et il espfere, non sans vraiseniHance, qua 
« I'aide de ce plan, nous aurions dans deux ou Irois 
« annto des stations d'observateurs plac& aussi lorn que 

« Tombuctoo m^me. ^ 

« Un semWable projet n'a besoin que d'etre enonc6 
« pour axoir I'approbation de tons les hommes edaires 
" Se Europe. On pent alsement se 6gurer tout ce que 
^< le, sciences natureUesetratudedel'antiqmte devront 
« y Kagner de d^uyertes. La physique y pourra enfin 
« obtenir aussi les obseryations qui lui manquent pour 
« oompl^terHes lois ae l. di*rU«tian dii »-6-<'t"'«« 
« tox^tre, dont, partout I'int^rieur de lAfr»que, on 
« n'a pa. la moindre notion ; elle y trouyera encore de» 
u donate. mdt6orologiquesd'unint^^t«tr&ne 

Biotj Journal des Savans, Aoflt. 
. (ts *' When we find Englishnien of rank, of fetuily, 
u lid of fortune, foregoing all the pleasures wxtbn^e^ 
u .each, for a voluntary exfle j exposmg ti^em^T^ 
« Ltv their eyes open to aU the inconyemences ^d 
u iZsZ of P«i2«l and perilous jourmes, to ^e 
u ^ of bad clin«tes and pestilential duea^, -t 

: :Lt:uS;rt^nrJalonandreceivin^th^^^ 
. ilpres^ons whL books alone can never g^ve, v.e 
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intimately acquainted with the interior of 
Africa, and to tranquillize it, are the first 
great stepis towards commercial intercourse and 
civilization. 

To place residents in situations to mediate 
between the great contending kingdoms, and 
to originate commerce, is not only the most 
humane, the most prudent, and the most eco- 
nomical, but the only legitimate method of 
acquiring political influence and power. 

Assured that benevolence is associated with 
commerce in the views of the British govern- 
ment in Africa*, it is desirable for the happiness 
of the natives, as well as our own interests, 

that we should be the first to explore and 
attach the interiar"p6wers ) the views of other 
European settlers on the coast, who would 
anticipate us, being more selfish, or simply v 
commercial. 

If we are anticipated by the Dutch in seeking 
alliances with the interior kingdoms, the pros- 
perity of the British settlements will not only 
be sacrificed, but their safety endangered. 

ought to be proud of this national trait peculiarly 
characteristic, ive believe, of British youth; and so 
far from visiting their literary omissions with critical 
severitj, we should consider their communications 
entitled to every indulgence." 

(Quarterly Reviei^j October, 1816. 



( «^i ) 
The rivalry of science being ^ generoijs one, 
we should strive^ being in pos^esi^ion of the 
field, to be the most conspicn 91:15 in inakiog 
discoveries, and dissipating the errors respect- 
ing the interior of Africa. v. -^ . 

The address oC residents wonld daily extend 
and strengthen the British influence, induce 
aiid preserve peace, originate juxd nurse com- 
mercial intercourse, coipmunic^te encouraging 
impressions of the British character to the 
mo^e distant kingdoms, introd|uce or improve 
the arte ai^d habits connected ^th civULsationj^ 
and by exa,mple and temperate reasoning gra- 
dually superinduce a disposition more con- 
genial to humsgnity, if not to the true religion. 
Residents would also c^Uoot fpr gaogpr^phers 
and naturaUsts the rare desiderata and novel* 
ties unattainable by trayellers en passant, and 
pave the way for missions to more distant 
coimtries; by a chain of which^ we may not 
only reach, but establish ourselves on the 
Niger. ij . : 

The pjpesent grant thi^s expended, would 
be productii^e of benefit to Africa^ and of fame, 
honour, and wealth to Great Britain.* 

* See the ** African Committee/' Longman^ 1819, 
p. 18, 19, and 70. Also the ^^ Mission to Ashantee^* 
p. 338 to 343, and 453 to 460. 



